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NDER the firm perſuaſion of your 


manly and ſteady; "adherence to 
the patriotic and generous prin- 


ciples, on which you have undertaken, 
at ſo critical a conjuncture, the arduous 
taſk of conducting the affairs of this 
country; and under the moſt ardent 
bope, that a wiſe and enlightened nation 
will ſpurn, and reſent the unconſtitu- 
tional and malicious attempts to force ſo 
able and upright a Miniſter. from the ſer- 
vice of bis King and his country, I take the 

B liberty 
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Le#y 1 
liberty of addreſſing to you ſome thoughts 
Which have lately occurred to me upon 
the ſubject of Parliamentary Reformation. 
The people look towards you for the 
eftabliſhment of a more juſt and adequate 


repreſentation, and you have given them 


reaſon to believe, that you inherit the 
ſentiments of your great father upon that 
important ſubje&. 

I will freely confeſs, that I view this 
matter in a very different light from that, 
an which it is generally ſeen; and I will 
take the advantage, by being anonymous, 
of delivering my ſentiments with perfect 
freedom, in the order they occur, and in 
the unſtudied language, in which they 
-preſent themſelves. 


: . 
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Nothing argues the neceſſity of a re- 
form in Parliament more ſtrongly than 
TY | the 


he 


11 
the preſent diſpoſition of the Houſe of 
Commons; and the ſtrides it appears in- 
clined to make towards encroachments 
upon the evident privileges and preroga - 
tives of both the other branches of go- 
vernment. Some late reſolutions of that 


Houſe, which militate directly againſt 


the known conſtitutional rights of the 
Crown ; and that paltry and ſpiteful trick 
of ſhatting up the Treafury, more be- 
coming the conduct of malicious and diſ- 
appointed ſchool- boys, than of competi- 
tors for higli offices in the ſtate, prove 
the above aſſertion. Meaſures of this 
complexion are unmanly, and uncandid 
to the laſt degree; and whilſt they ex- 


hibit an exact repreſentation of the ſhuf- 


fling minds which conceive them, they 
produce a ſtriking contraſt between you, 
Sir, and theſe jockies, whoſe own con- 
ſciences muſt tell them, how utterly in- 

B 2 capable 


ps 


capable vou would be of the ſame diſ- 
| graceful Manauvres. They are calculated, 
however, to open the eyes of the nation, 
which, alone, if ſubmitted to, they muſt 
ultimately diſtreſs, and to that tribunal 
we will leave their authors. 


It ſhould ſeem from theſe reflections, 
aud the preſent temper ofthe Commons; 
that a reform is more wanting in the 
the Houſe, than out of it; in the Elected, 
than in the Elefors. And as it is imme- 
diately from the firſt of theſe, that every 
benefit, as well as every evil of repreſen. 
tation muſt reſult, it muſt be of infinitely 
more conſequence, who are choſen, than 
by whim they are choſen. 


If this be as inconteſtible, as it appears 
to be, and if a ſalutary amd effectual re- 
form be in meditation, will it not be the 


part 
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E 
part of true wiſdom, to ſpecify and aſeer- 
tain the particular objects of the people's 
choice, as well as the mode of exerciſing 
that right? Be this right ever ſo fairly 
ſettled; be this great privilege of the 
voters ever ſo adequately adjuſted, ſtill 
the ſole end of the inſtitution will fail, if 
fit ſubjects are wanting for the exerciſe 
of them. Should the conſtituent body 
be ever ſo capable, or inclined to fill their 
Houſe with a worthy ſet of repreſenta- 
tives, as matters now ſtand, this defirable 
event can not depend upon them. They 
can force nobody into their ſervice, and 
are often obliged to return/thoſe, whom, 
in their conſciences, they diſapprove. 
Can they, in ſuch a caſe, be ſaid to be 
repreſented? and can their privilege, un- 


der ſuch cireumſtances, be really regarded 
as ſo important and valuable? So far the 
contrary, that a right, ſo circumſcribed 

and 


r 
and fettered, may become a ſerious di- 
advantage, and the poſſeſſors may have 
the ſtrongeſt reaſon to lameut the poſ- 
{:flion of it. By the laws they are con- 
ſtrained to be repreſented, and in the only 


- fair ſenſe of the term, they have uo repre- 


ſentatives. A little calm inveſtigation. of 
the real ſtate of parliamentary repreſen- 
tation would proye the inſufficiency of it; 
and the ſame iuveſtigation, applied to the 
arguments hitherto uſed for its regulation 
and improvement, would as plaiuly cvince 
their futility. | 
Many ſcientific calculations have been 
made of the number of voters, in prbpor- 
tion to the number of the people; of the 
feu who have. been repreſented? by the 
many, and of the many by the few; of, 
the: right which has been loſt, or which 
never txiſted in many populous” places, 
ont = and 


#3 
and retained where there ate very few; if 
any, inhabitants Such calculations have 
appeared without end, and it is extraor- 
dinary to conſider, to how little purpoſe 
ſuch labors and talents have been ex“ 


If theſe reformers could, uy their ſtre- 
nuous endeavors; procure a new race of 
meli, from which to chuſe their repre- 
ſentatives, with better inclinations, atid 
fewer paſſions, with more virtue, and 
fewer dan gerous vices; then, indeed, 
would their pattiotie cates deſerve” the 
thatiks of the public. As long ds the 
ſtuff remains the fame, of which candi- 
dates for patliamentary honors arb made, 
ſo long muſt the choice remain pretty in- 
different; and though it muſt not be in- 
ſinuated, that there is not a great variety 
in the diſpoſitions and capacities" of this 
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rank of men; yet it will be found, that 


much the ſame proportion of the worthy 
and unworthy will be returned to o parlia- 
ment, during the preyalence of good or 
bad qualities, exiſting in the nation at 


— 24 


any given period. 3 
11 is exident, that when the Gnear are 
deptaved, the people will be ſo like wiſe: 
that a ſpirit of corruption gone forth will 
equally infeet the Rleckeri and the Elected; 
and that a vicious ſet of voters will ucver 
make it a. point to chuſe a virtuous ſet of 
gelegates Upon a ſuppoſition, therefore, 
that vice and depravity. prevail, in gur, 
days, can it be deſirable to extend the 
temptation to corruption, by extending 
the right of election? 


by * 
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ad 20n 1:50. uolls Dan z iini 
A warm ee = the rights of the 
people would be apt to loſe his patience 


A upon 
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upon reading this ſentiment, thus ha- 
rarded; but before it is intirely con- 
demned, it would be but juſt to attend 
to what may farther be advanced upon 
this delicate article. Vour correſpondent 
is as ſincere a friend to the people, and 
their privileges, as the maſt enthuſiaſtic 
member of the Conſtitutional Society, but 
will never teſtify that friendſhip by con- 
ſenting to indulgences, which are neither 
conſtitut ional, nor wholeſome. He is 
firmly of opinion, that a mode of exer- 
cifing the pri vilege of ſuffrage may be laid 
down, which would ſecure this privilege, 
to the utmoſt. extenſion, free from the 
fatal effects which too evidently attend 
it, even under its preſent reſtrictions: 
and he will take the liberty of ſuggeſ- 
ting ſome thoughts upon it for your 
conſideration before he concludes this 
1 ˖· — ˙·öĩ het; e 
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But before he enters upon tllis, it will 
be. neceſſary to take a fair and impattial 
view of the nature and effects of parlia- 
mentary repreſentation, as it now ſtatids, 
both with reſpect to the delegate; and the 
conſtituent; and as, indeed, it muſt con- 
tinue to ſtaud under every mode of re: 
form, whjth has hitherto? been offereti to 
public confſderation. It has been | faid; 
that the importance of the charge lies 
upon the ſirſt of theſe; and as long as 
the riglit of being à candidate is ſo open 
and general, it is hard to diſcover what 
acvantages would accrue to the nation, by 
eflecting any change whatever in the 
mode of clecting theſe delegates, which 
would not —— men of a 
——— $0363 114147 2h 
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- Tt cannot be pation advanced, that the 
abſolute poſſeſſion of landed property to 
ack a cer- 


G * N. 


” certain amount, ſhould be the ſole re- 
f | quiſite qualification in à candidate, fines 
te very beſt may be found amongſt the 

| younger; ſons and brothers; of noble or 


2 poſitive poſſeſſions, are connected win 
the ſoil and its Lords in various ways, 

and by various ties of intereſt : but by what 
claim can an! indigent Ixiſnman, or any 
bother ſtroller, without family or fortune, 
pretend to be che ſponſor, or tho protece 


tor, of the righis and properties of Eng- 
liſhmen ? The curſes brought upon this 


country, by this vague and ſenſcleſs ſpe- 
cies of delegation, have been innume : 


rable: they cry much louder for -refars 


mation than the diſproportioned rights of 
the conſtituent; body, which are ſo un- 
certain in their operation, ſo little at the 
roal. diſpoſal of che poſſeſſors themſelves, 
ſo often liable to be ill exerciſed, and al- 

Menz ways 
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ways ſo far removed from the efficient 
— of action. 
atly ret Dance wo are los i 258 
oi | confeſs; Sir, a particular partiality to 
chat mode of reaſoning in matters of this 
nature, which comes home to mankind, 
as they are, and which reſults from prac- 
tice and experience,” All theoretic writers 
upon government, from Plato to Mr. 
been found extremely deſective, where- 


ever their maxims have been attempted to 


be reduced to practice. In the thirteen 
revplied provinees; ' where, the laſt of 
theſe authors tells us that liberty, in all 
her charms, has choſen her retreat, and 
where the perfection of Democra Ty may 
be ſuppoſed to reſide, his precepts appear 
not to have produced their deſired effect, 
nor have the Doctor's pupils found it prac- 
. to adopt the maxims of their kind 
6  waſtrycor, 
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inſtructor, upon every occaſion, to the 
extent of his wiſhes. Let us, therefore, 


1861 


quit our cloſets, and mix immediately 
with the people in the exerciſe of thoſe 


7 rights, which have. been repreſented with 
ſo much pomp of language, as di- 


« vine, unalienable, and indefeaſible, 
5 without the poſſeſfon of which they 
muſt be che moſt abject ſla ves. 

der Kn i of on mann 
It has been already ſaid; that the pre- 
ſent diſcontents upon the ſubject of repre- 
ſentation, are founded upon the diſpro- 
portion between the Electors and the 
Elected; the numbers who are vnrepre- 
ſented, and the few who have more than 
their ſhare of that divine bleſſing. Some 
of the adyocates of reformation wiſh, 
with apparent juſtice, to render repreſen» 


4 tation more adequate; and others are ſq 


| | Jealous 
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[ 24 ] 
jealous of the rights of the people, as to 
contend, that almoſt every male of the 
age of twenty=one ſhould be an elector. 
Dein © 40 41433509 So bog 23-114 
geſide the conſideration of right, the 
great political argument'in favour of this 
extenſion, is the difficulty of engaging 


uch members by corrupt means; and the 


arguments againſt it are the confuflon, the 
diſſipation, the loſs of time, and the ge- 
neral tumult which ſuch popular afem- 
blies muſt neceſſarily occaſion. Without 
Kopping to ' conſider the evils reſulting 
from hence, even in ſeptennial elections, 
and the increaſe of thoſe evils by render- 
ing them more frequent, we will confine 
our reaſoning againſt theſe numerous af- 
ſemblies, to the convenience, or incon- 
venience, of corrupting them, fince they 
are allowed to be corruptible, and conſe- 
quently miſchie vous. 


To 


4} 

To ſet this matter in a clearer light, wa 
will confider it in a ſmall circle, fince it 
is equally applicable to the whole iſland. 
We will chuſe for this purpoſe ſome large 
and populous city, and we will fix the 
right of election in the Mayor and Alder- 
men thereof, or, in 2 very few of the in- 
babitants, We will humbly, take the li- 
berty of ſuppoſing, for the purpoſe of ar- 
gument only, that their worſhips are not 
totally free from the faſhionable influenza; 
and, in this caſe, the rich candidate will 
find little difference in the weight of bis 
bags, when he leaves the town, whether 
this right be in the few, or the many. 


If every corruptible man has his price, 
that price muſt be in proportion to the 
man, and the ſum neceſſary to bias the 
delicate conſcience of a ſubſtantial Alder- 
man, would effectually ſecure: a hundred 

needy 
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needy pot-boilers. The extenſion, there- 
ſore, of the right. would ſerve only to ex- 
tend the vice; and when the riot and tu- 
mult of a very popular canvaſs are taken 
into the account, no friend to good order 
and virtue would wiſh to change the 
mode of election in ſuch a city, or to offer 
every man in it -a temptation to emulate 
the depravity of his: betters, who would 
otherwife remain peaceably at home, 
working honeſtly for himſelf and his fa- 
mily, perfectly ſatisfied that he was re- 
preſented. 0 a | 


If theſe arguments are valid in a city, 
they will be equally ſo in a county, or a 
leſs populous borough ; and when the 
true nature of the duty and functions of 
a member of parliament are conſidered, 
it will be abſurd to ſay, that Old Sarum 
may not contribute to the general welfare 

as 


. Þ 
aveffeually, as ihe whole county of 
York, even ſuppoſing every man in it ta 
be an elector. 


It has already been ſaid, that the beſt 
of poſſible electors can only chuſe the beſt. 
of poſſible candidates, and gentlemen of 
this order will not be the better, or the 
worſe qualified for the great national truſt. 
repoſed in them, in proportion to the 
numbers that elect them: and as I hope 
it will be remembered, that it is neither 
my wiſh nor intention to inſinuate, that 
any of the people ſhould loſe this privis 
lege, 1 will not heſitate to ſubmit my free 
and candid ſentiments upon this great 
ſubject, to the better opinion of the wiſe 
and unprejudiced, han, bo 


- This leads us into a nicer inveſtigation | 
of the nature and uſe of repreſentation, 
.” RITH C upon 
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upon which important article much more 


occurs than can be compreſſed within the 


ſpace of a letter. 


The zealous idvocates for the rights of 


the people ſcem to expreſs an opinion, 
that-every- individual is intitled to be re- 
preſented, and to have his will conveyed 
to the Senate by his delegate. If their ar- 
guments do not mean this, they mean no- 
thing ; and if they do, they contain what 
s very open to refutation.—If the opi- 
nions of all the electors in Great - Britain, 
even in their preſent pretended inadequate 
proportion, could by any magick be let 
toofe in. the Houſe of Commons, what 


confuſion. would not enſue'? and what 


end could be anſwered, either by the 
dcliberations, or the concluftons of ſuch 
an aflembly ? What confiſtence of conduct 
could. be expected in che members of it, 


2 * when 
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when it would become their duty to en- 
force, perhape, as many opinions upon the 
ſame queſtion, as they might have of 
conſtituents ? Such doctrines, when te- 
duced to practice, muſt deſtroy them - 
ſelves, and make way for more rational, 
and more ſalutary notions concerning che 
real import of repreſentation. 


The prevailing idea, that all conſtituents 
have a right to inftru& their delegates, 
and conſequontly that theſe are under the 
obligation of ſubmiiting their own opinions 
to thoſe of their eleQors, need only to be 
fairly conſidered, to appear deficient, im- 
practicable, and unjuſt. 


It may be ſuppoſed, when the rank, 
property, and education of candidates for 
parliament are confidercd, chat they may 
generally be eſteemed as wiſe and able. 

. C 2 at 
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at leaſt, as the generality of their conſti- 
tuents; and it would not be too much to 
add, that they may be expected to be 
even ſuperior to the great majority of 
them. Would it not be thought hard, 
that any one of theſe, who may reaſon- 
ably expect to merit and poſſeſs the con- 
fidence of bis electors, ſhould be the 
only perſon concerned, who ſhould have 
no opinion of his own ; that he ſhould be 
reduced to a vox et præterea mhil, a mere 
echo? It would ſurely. be ridiculous; to 
expend ſuch ſums, and to employ ſuch. 
intrigues, to obtain a ſeat in the Legiſla- 
ture, for the privilege of being a trum; 
peter; the ſimple channel of the ignorant 
and contraditory wiſhes and ſentiments 
of all the illiterate and deprayed inhabi- 
tants of a popular town, or county ! As 
chis cannot ſyrely be the ſcope and mean- 
ing of repreſentation, let us diyeſt our- 

ſelves 


I a } 
ſelves of every prejudice, whether popu- 


lar, ariſtocratic, or monarchical, and can- 
didly. confider what is ſo, 


A member ſent to the Houſe: of Com- 
mons, from whatever part of the king. 
dom, either of England, or Scotland, has 
2 voice in every matter agitated in that 
Houſe, which relates to any part of the 
iſland, however diſtant from the | pot, for 
which he is returned. Except the local 
buſineſs which affects his immediate con- 
ſtituents, and them only, he is as much 
the repreſentative of, and ought to he as 
much concerned for any part of both kjng- 
doms, as for his own county, or borough. 


If this be an inconteſtible truth, it fol- 
lows of courſe, that he cannot be the 
mere partial voice of a ſmall diſtri; but, 
from the moment be takes | his ſeat, 

| he 


. 


be becomes a Post Max, accountable 
to the whole nation, and conſequentiy not 
the obedient creature of any particular 
part of it. So forcibly am I impreſſed 
with the perfuafion, chat this is the true 
conſtitutional defeription of a member of 
parhamenr, that cannot think him fufti: 
fiable in preferring the local intereſts of 
his particular borougb, to thoſe of the 
community at large, provided that” the 
community be injured by the purſuit of 
thoſe intereſts. Nor ſhould theſe argu- 
ments be confined to this iſland, fince it 
is now evident to every underſtanding, 


that the moſt dangerous conſequences 
might have enſued from a longer adhe- 
rence to locality, in oppoſition to the juſt 
Ay of Ireland ref a her trade. 


— is ſo e 2 great na- 
bon, and conſequently every part of it; 
N and 
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and nothing, in general; more fatal to 
its welfare, than that ungenerous, and 
contracted ſpirit, which poſtpones univet- 
ſal good to partial advantage. This re- 
flection, were it indulged, would carry 
us far beyond theſe kingdoms, or even 
Europe, and conſequently lead us from 
the ſubject immediately before us. 
Fü ene 453 f nnn 
That this is the language of the conſti- 
tution, and that the notion which prevails 
with ſome, that the delegate is merely 
the voice, the automaton of his principal, 
is very defective, may fairly be gathered 
fromthe conſideration, that the powet of 
removing a member of parliament, for 
any part of his conduct, does not reſide 
in his conſtituents, during the legal term 
for which they have chofea him. Did the 
laws admit the very faulty idea, that the 
legiſlator is alſo abſolutely accountable to 
' a ſmall 


| R 

2 ſmall number of individuals, they would 
certainly impower them to diſmiſs him 

from their ſervice, whenever they ſhould 
ſpe occaſion : they poſſeſs no ſuch power, 
and the dangerous confuſion that would 
reſult from it, proves its impracticability. 
What then is the particular connection, it 
may be aſked, what the relation between 
the Elector and the Elected? I anſwer, 
None ; except the acknowledgment due 
from the latter, for the truſt and confi- 
dence repoſed in him: the firſt has done 
his duty, by exerting the beſt of his judg- 


ment in che choice of a man, every way 


qualiſied to ſerve his country; and it is 
the duty of the latter, from that moment, 
to regard his immediate conſtituents, in 
all general concerns, witli the lame eye, 
that he does thoſe of any other member 
in the Houſe. | 

114 It 
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If the above doctrine. be true, and a 


member of Parliament be the repreſenta- 
tive of the whole, nation, it ſhould ſeem = 
of little moment by whom he is appoints 
ed. This ſhould. render individuals leſs 
anxious for a perſonal delegate; and it 
ſhews the weakneſs of that argument, 
which inculcates the notion, that ſlavery 
muſt reſult from the want of ſuch imme- 
diate repreſentation. 


A competent number of the moſt able, 
_ upright, and opulent commoners, repre» 
ſenting the whole body of that denomi- 
nation, converſant in public affairs, and 
cheriſhing one and the ſame intereſt with 
the whole body they repreſent, muſt 
equally ſerve. all. It becomes conſe- 
quently indifferent, by whom each indi- 
vidual is ſent, Every Engliſhman of every 
rank has a claim to his ſervices; and this 


is 
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3s the moſt ſimple and rational manner of 
ee, that great truth, that 
every man, in a free country, acts in 
the affairs thereof, either by Himſelf, 
«© or his 1 2 

© Repreſentation, ſeen 10 this light, abo- 
liſhes all thoſe invidious diſtinctions, in 
the conſtituent body, of qualification, 
rank, age, profeſſion, or ſex; the perſon, 
and property of every individual are 
equally protected; and the whale body of 
the people form, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, the 
thitd eſtate, by a ſet of delegates properly 
qualified to ſuperintend the true conſis 
rational privileges of the whole, and whoſe 
Intereſts are one, and the fame with every 
member of the community. 


The truth of what has been here ſaid, 
"open to be tacitly acknowledged by the 
whole 
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whole people. It would be rare to find a 
copy-holder, or even a day-labourer, WhO 
would envy in a free-holder his right of 
voting, unleſs it be for the corrupt re- 
ward he may obtain by it; nor would it 
be adviſeable for the latter to uſe the ab- 
ſurd language, which ſome authors would 
put into his mouth, and to call the firſt a 
ſlave. If the honeſt free-holder has the 
trouble, or, if you pleaſe to call it, the 
night, of travelling to the fartheſt part of 
the county to aſſiſt in chuſing the knighta 
of the ſhire; the copy-holder, and every 
other individual, enjoys exactly the fame 
benefit from the ſervice of thoſe knights, 
as that ſuperior being, who thus exerciſes. 
this great, important, divine, and un- 
alienable privilege, which is extolled by 
ſome modern writers in ſuch 5 
terms. 


As 
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As theſe. appear to be ynanſwerable 
truths, it is much to be lamented, that 
they ſhould be unpopular ; but as long as 
they are ſo, they muſt be enforced with 
great tenderneſs, and the prejudices of the 
people ſhould be reſpected. This; it is 


hoped, may be duly attended to in any 


new regulations that may be eſtabliſhed ; 
but, in the mean time, it may not be 


amiſs to illuſtrate the above reaſoning by an 
example or two, drawn from experience, 


7 


A young gentleman, upon leaving the 


Vaiverſity, makes the tour of Europe to 


finiſh. his education: upon his return a 


vacancy happens in a populous borough ; 


he is recommended to the electors ta fill it: 
Certain cangitions are made ta prevent an 


oppoſition, and, after his election, he com- 


plies with thoſe conditions, and makes a 


preſent to three hundred pot-boilers of 


three 
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three guineas a man. He was, perhaps, 
not perſonally known to ten of his con- 
ſtituents, but his guineas rendered him 
an excellent repreſentative. In what 
light muſt this tranſaction appear to any 
conſiderate man, with true conſtitutional 
notions of repreſentation; and what opt- 
nion muſt he entertain of the great im- 
portance of thoſe rights ſo pompouſly de- 
ſcribed! Thus connected with his elec- 
tors, this young gentleman could have 
no reaſon to expect from them any in- 
Aructions, but thoſe which their example 
conveyed to him: he might fairly have 
ſold thoſe, whom he had ſo notoriouſſy 
bought, This parliament expired, he 
was : choſen, for a great and reſpectable 
county, without oppoſition ; hut at a ſub- 
ſequent election, a meeting of the gentle« 
men of the ſame county was convened, 
to conſider, as uſual, of proper perſons 


to 
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to repreſent them. At this meeting a 
third candidate was propoſed, and after 
the ſpeech was made in his favour, it was 
not difficult to obſerve in the countenances 
around, that an approaching conteſt, with 
all its conſequences, would be diſpleaſing 
to a county, which had, for many years, 
preſerved ĩts peace and harmony. | 


The gentleman alluded to, who had 


ſerved the county in the laſt parliament, 


ſeized the opportunity, and, exprefling 
his ſenſe of the honour the county had 

already done him, he painted, in ſtrong 
colours, the pernicious effects of a ſtub- 
born conteſt; and concluded,. with bind- 
ing himſelf, and propoſing to the other 
two candidates to abide implicitly by the 
opinion of that very full and reſpectable 
meeting, where almoſt every gentleman 
of weight was preſent. | * 
He 
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He ſaid, (that he ſhould be the laſt 
« man in England, who would wiſh to 
diſpoſſeſs the lower claſs of the people. 
« of the ſmalleſt of their privileges. 
That that of voting was of a nature 
« not to be exerciſed but at the will of 
<« thoſe, who ſhould offer themſelves for 
their choice ; that they could not force 
«« gentlemen into their ſervice, nor create 
< an oppoſition in deſpite. of them: So 
« far it was evidently in the breaſts of 
« that Aſſembly to prevent the danger- 
e ous, and, perhaps, ruinaus conſequences 
of au event, which would, at the leaſt, 
<« diſturb the good neighbourhood and 
cordiality of a county remarkable for 
both, and produce nothing but idleneſs, 
i* drunkenneſs, corruption, and blood- 
« ſhed.” Nor,” ſaid he, would theſe 
calamities (for ſuch the examples of 
* other counties have proved them) be 
v1 « confined 
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&« confined to the electors alone, but per- 
« yade every corner, and engage the very 
« loweſt of the people in the general con- 
« fuſion. In this view of things (and he 
could never ſee them in any other) he 
could not but think himſelf a truer 
friend to theſe very men, by the pro- 
& poſal he was about to make, than by 


giving them an opportunity of exerciſing 


& rights, which muſt inevitably be at- 


„ tended with ſo much miſchief.” 


He concluded this ſhort ſpeech, which 
obtained a general approbation, with the 
above propoſal, which could not but be 
accepted by his two competitors. The 


| ſenſe of all the gentlemen preſent was im- 
_ -mediately taken, and a great majority ap- 
peating in favour of the old members, all 


farther oppoſition to them was very pru- 
dently and fortunately prevented. This 
b 65 aſſembly 
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aflembly of gentlemen, whoſe principles 
and good ſenſe may fairly be ſuppoſed to 
carry as much weight, as thoſe of the 


ſame number and rank in any other part 
of theſe kingdoms, approved of this ar- 
rangement ; and the unanimity of that 
day muſt be a ſufficient proof that much 
may be advanced in its favour. A- 
mongſt the objections to which it may 
be liable, the chief that preſents itſelf 
is, that by the reſolution taken at that 
meeting, the rights of the free-holders 
were exerciſed by the gentlemen who 
compoſed it, and not by the free-holders 
themſelves. 


They who contend for the univerſal 
privilege of the people at large to appoint 
their delegates, may, perhaps, aſſert that 
the whole are injured by ſuch. proceed- 
ings; but it is notorious, that, as our 
D laws 
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laws now ſtand; they have not ALL this 
privilege, and that the wiſdom of al- 
moſt every age has refuſed it. Even 
at this day, the moſt ſtrenuous advocates 


for parliamentary reform and the rights 
of the people, contend againſt this un- 
vounded right of ſuffrage ; and the friends 
of it, however high in rank, are * 
ſew indeed in nen 


In the 1 of North America it- 

ſelf, where the democratic ſpirit reigns 
in all the beauty of youth and vigour, 
this univerſal right is not allowed; and, 
by ſome of their conſtitutions the quali- 
fication of voters is higher, even than in 
this country. The neceſſity, therefore, 
of ſome line of ſeparation between thoſe 
Who have, and thoſe who have not this 
right, being avowed, the queſtion will 
200 7 þ ni | ariſe, 


! 
ariſe, where 3 in prudence and wiſdom this 


line cy be drawn. 


| Nothing can require more judgment, 
and more intenſe conſideration, than the 
alteration of an old ſyſtem, which has 
been ſo long i in force, and appears to be 
y ftrovgly eſtabliſhed. Since, however, 
ſo many corruptions have by length of 
time crept into it, it is highly requiſite 
that the whole ſhould be new-modelled ; 
and I ſincerely join my prayers with thoſe 
of every moderate man in the kingdom, 
that ſuch regulations may take place, as 
will fecure to the nation at large the 
bleſſings of induſtry, harmony, liberty, 
and proſperity. 


Without a mutual confidence in all 
ranks and denominations of men; with- 
out the ſteady purſuit of one general in- 


D 2 tereſt, 
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tereſt, theſe bleſſings will never be en- 
joyed; and it is devoutly to be hoped, 
that that ill · founded diſcord, thoſe dan- 
gerous ſtruggles between the different 
limbs of the ſame trunk may be done 
away, and that ALL may contribute wiſely 
and amicably to the good of ALL. The 
great impediments to this deſirable ſtate 
of happineſs are thoſe deſtructive paſſions, 
mbition, avarice, luſt of power, revenge, 
intemperance, envy, and pride. Since 
theſe paſſions can not be eradicated, but 
by a new formation of the human ſpecies, 
it is the part of wiſdom to contract, as 
much as poſſible, the field in which they 
operate. 


. 


You will perceive, Sir, the point to 
which this reaſoning tends, and that, had 
T been a leading gentleman at the mecting 
of the county above mentioned, I ſhould 


have 
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have moſt cordially ſeconded the motion 
to abide by the ſenſe of it, without pro- 
ceeding to a poll. The objection to this 
has been mentioned above; and it would 
have been a grievous offence againſt the 
rights of the free-holders, if the direR ex- | 
erciſe of them were really of fuch ſignal 
conſequence as many ſuppoſe, 


We will take the liberty to diſſect the 
operation of theſe rights, and diſcover, by 
that means, their true national import- 
- ance, 


The firſt writs that were iſſued for 2 
parliament, . beacing any reſemblance to 
thole of this day, were directed to the 
counties, cities, and populous towns ; that 
they might ſend, for the purpole of giving 
their advice, in certain publick concerns, 
diſerect and intelligent perſans from 


among fi 
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emong/i themſelves, the numbers of wham 
for each place were fixed by the crown, 
It was reaſonably ſuppoſed, that the peo- ö 
ple in theſe ſeveral places were beſt ac- 


quainted with the capacities and qualities 
of thoſe who lived amongſt them; it 
would otherwiſe be pretty evident, by the 
ſpirit and import of the writs, that they 
would have been directed to the indivi- 
duals themſelves. They were to give 
their advice in certain matters, with which 
the court and the great counſellors were 
unacquainted; and if, upon this flight 
foundation, ſuch a pile of repreſentation 
has been inſenſibly erected, it muſt be 


cofifeſſed, that this intention was not 


mani feſt when the firſt ſtone was laid: 
However that be, ſuch a ſyſtem has been 
eſtabliſhed, and our 'preſout buſineſs is to 
9 how far the voters of the county 
in queſtion, and the ſervice of the nation 

W ere 
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were really injured by the reſolution taken 
at that meeting. 


No man, in the leaſt converſant in elec- 
tion concerns, will entertain the ſhadoy 
of a doubt that the two candidates, who 


* had a great majority of the gentlemen 


preſent in their favour, would have been 
ſure of their election, if the whole. county 
had been polled ; and; conſequently, that 
the unſucceſsful candidate acted wiſely by 
declining. 


Almoſt every free- holder in every 
county, who has not the baſe intention 
of ſelling his vote, will attach himſelf to, 
and be guided by, the opinion of ſome 
ſubſtantial and more intelligent principal. 
And it is a conſtant cuſtom, at theſe elec- 
tions, for gentlemen of influence and | 
property to ride to the poll at the head of 


à numerous 
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a numerous train of voters, notoriouſly 
under their guidance. That this con- 
ſtantly is ſo, is indiſputable; whether it 
ought to be ſo, ſhall be conſidered preſent- 
ly. Theſe electors could not create can- 
didates in deſpite of their inclinations, ſo 
that, of the three in queſtion, the two 
who had ſo many of theſe gentlemen of 
property and influence engaged to them, 
werte, upon this principle, certain of ſuc- 
ceſs, without the formalities of any farther 
canyaſs or poll. It may alſo be added, 
that. this was done without the ſmalleſt 
injuſtice or detriment to any of the elec- 
tors, Except thoſe whoſe ſordid and cor- 
rupt views merited diſa ppointment ; ſince 
they muſt have ultimately been repre- 
ſented by thoſe gentlemen, who had the 
majority of the meeting, and were, in 
effect, the repreſentatives of the oy 
of the under free-holders. 


Ler 
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Let us now confider candidly, how far 
ſuch influence and power of the principal 
gentlemen ayer the inferior n r. 
to exiſt. | 


If the function and duties of parliament- 
men are of ſuch infinite conſequence” to 
the whole community, is not a moſt 
eſſential Txvsr repoſed in thofe who 
create them; a truſt, for the due exerciſe 
of which, every elector is accountable to 
the whole nation, from the King, to the 
child in the cradle of the peaſant ? Will 
any man in his ſenſes pretend, that the 
knowledge, the experience, the judgment, 
and the diſintereſted virtue of the very 
great majority of thoſe who claim the 
right of ſuffrage, are equal to ſuch a truſt; 
and could he wiſh to ſee a Houſe of Re- 
prefentatives filled by the ſpontaneous 
choice of ſuch electars, without the inter- 


ference 
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ference and guidance of men of more 
knowledge, and conſequence? | will be 
bold to aſſert, that theſe, electors them- 
ſelves would, in general, refuſe the unaſſiſt- 
ed exerciſe of ſo important a charge ; and 
nothing ſpeaks. this language more evi- 
dently, than the readineſs,, with which 
they unixerſally ſubmit. their opinions to 
thoſe of their more galightened neighbours, 
It muſt always happen, that the gentle- 
men, who offer themſclves.to the choice 
of the people, are perfectly unknown to 
the multiiude; whilſt their merits and de- 
merits are not hidden from men of that 
rank, to whole advice and aſſiſtance the 
inferior voters recur upon theſe occaſions. 

75 11 cate :nfernal bane of all 
national felicity,” merits cxecration and 
abolition, and if the right of election muſt 
he preſerved to that rank of men, whoſe 


80 771 necefivies, 
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neceflnies, and whoſe natural inſenſibiliry 
to the dictates of honour render them 
moſt liable to it; can a real friend to his 
country wiſh to diſcountenance that in- 
fluence, by which alone it can be counter- 
acted,” and abokſhed? Be his wiſhes 
what they may, ſuch influence muſt exiſt 
as long as a natural and neceflary inequa- 
lity has place amongſt men. The num: 
ber will be diffident, and will be led: 
and, even amongſt the very.loweſt claſſes, 
there is not a little community without us 
Cog du village. Whoever denies and cen» 
{ures this, muſt cenſure nature and the 
decrees of proyidence. No ſet of men 
can wiſely or juſtly oppoſe themſelves ta 
theſe palpable decrees; nor ought any 
C:nſtitutional Society. to excite the people 
to. a perfectly independent and unad- 
viſed uſe of a franchiſe, too unwieldly 
and eflential for the contracted expe- 
rience 
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rience and capacities of thoſe who claim 


"= 


Should not my words in favour of this 


natural influence carry ſufficient weight, 


let us examine thoſe of the firſt authority, 


of even the Prince of Reformers himſelf, 
He ſpeaks, indeed, of the influence of the 
Peers, but the truth he maintains is equally 
applicable to that of the powerful Com- 
monets. It is true,” ſays he, that 
60 the Peers have a great influence in the 


11 kingdom, and in every part of the pub- 


lic concerns. Whilft they are men of 
* *property, it is impoſſible to prevent it, 
except by ſuch means as muſt prevent 
all property from its natural operation; 
an event not eaſily to be compaſſed, 


a while property is power; nor by any 


cc 


66 


„ means 


* Thoughts on the Cauſe of che preſent Diſeon- 
tents, p. 27, fifth edit. 
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© means to be wiſhed, while the leaſt no- 
© tion exiſts of the method, by which thia 
* ſpirit of liberty acts, and of the means 
e by which it is preſerved.” So far this au- 
thor is clearly of our opinion; but, in the 
ſubſequent part of this paragraph, you will 
obſerve in what manner he endeavours 
to explain away the truth that had eſcaped | 
him, by attributing to the importance of 
the people the operation and the effects 
of that influence. He proceeds to ſay, 
« If any particular peers; by their uni- 
c form, upright, conſtitutional conduct, by 
their public; and their private virtues, 
*© have acquired an influence in the couny 
try, the people, on whoſe 'fayour that 
e influence depends, and from whom it 
* aroſe, will never be duped into an opi: 
* nion, that ſuch greatneſs in a peer is the 
ädeſpotiſm of an ariſtocracy, when theß 
* know and feel it to be the effect and | 
pledge 
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pledge of their own importance,” That 
is, in other words, if the people did not 
exiſt wich the important, righis they poſ- 
ſeſs, ſuch peers could not poſſeſs this influ- 
encc. This we all know ; but, if it be true, 

his author allows, that nature, property; 
and virtue, with their ncceſſary effects, 
muſt be attended by chat influence, as long 
as they have place in the univerſe, they be- 
come conſequently the primum mobile, the 
efficient cauſe, and not that importance 
which the author aſcribes to the people. 
_ - Ttis by no means intended to diſpute 

this importance, but to contend ſor the 
virtuous and falutary uſe of it; and as it 
cannot be expected, that the people, un- 
aſſiſted ſhould poſſeſs in themſclves that 
uniform, upright, conſttutional conduct, 
0 thoſe publio and private virtues,“ the 
author enumeratos, it is highly cxpedient 


for 
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for the general good, that their imports 
ant privileges ſhould be inffuenced, and 
guided by thoſe wo da 72 16 
eint“ zuidnd io wire ai ern 

Would to God! that this devweted 
country may never have cauſe to lament 
the ruinous effects of a CONTRARY 
INFLUENCE, and the miſery achat muſt 
ever attend its exertion by MEN oY 
VERT: OPPOSITE: 8 P 
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After the two te the corpo⸗ 
rations, and principal inhabitants of c 
ties and great towns, who have the right 
of election in them, and, perhaps,” the 
moſt reſpectable bodies of electors who 
fend members to parliament ; if che li- 
berty has been taken above to ſuppoſe 
them for an inſtant as corruptible as their 
neighbours, it was only” for "the Take of 
the argument, — in order to coufote 
the 


[48] 
the it Men notion, advanced by the 
friends of an univerſal right of ſuffrage, 
that ſuch a plan would aboliſh corruption 
from the „E of | Pg ſuch 
numbers. Ye 


p it mn reaſonable to conſider theſe 
corporations in nearly the ſame light, 
with the gentlemen at our county-meet- 
ing. They are the repreſentatives of 
their fellow -citizens, as thoſe were of the 
inferior free-holders ; and I will there- 
fore refer to the reaſoning 3 in ſupport. of 
the reſolution of that day, which is 
equally forcible in the inſtance before us. 


It would be difficult, abſurd, and unjuſt, 
to attempt to perſuade men of their be- 
ing aggrieved, when their beſt reaſon con- 
vinces them that they are not ſo; and the 
many examples of great and populous 


towns, 
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towns, which wiſely. reje& this boaſted 
right of being immediately repreſented, | 
ſpeak more forcibly to the undzrſtanding, 
than all the enthuſiaſtic harangues and 
Tt of the lovers of dilotder 75 
miſrule. 


KC — — to conſider what poſſi» · 
ble advantages can, ariſe, to the nation 
| from the exerciſe of this right, by the 
corrupt and depraved inhabitants at large 
of thoſe abandoned boroughs, which have 
been ſo often, and ſo juſtly, the object 
of public as well as private animadyerſion. 
They have well deſerved the name of the 
< rotten part of the conſtitution,” ſo em- 
phatically pronounced by your iHluſtrious 
father: they are the vile nurſeries of every 
vice to which human nature is liable ; 
and if patriotiſm conſiſts in the culture 
0 eee of theſe, the greateſt of 
| E bag 


* 
ner 


Which the repreſentatives of the people 


i 
all calamities muſt euſue, the total miſe 
conception and confuſion of truth and 
error, of right and wrong, | 
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"If the privilege of ſuffrage was, in very 

early times, confined within much nar- 
rower limits, by a regulated qualification 
in free-holders, exceeding that of this day 
by ten to one, theſe arguments muſt have 


ſome weight. But if we take into the 
Wr is . | | 7 d 
.account the increaſe of population, and 


the ſtill greater increaſe of the powers, 


are, by ſome means or other, inveſted 


with, it muſt be folly to revert to antient 


examples, or to contend for = >. of 
ment of this oe ou. 
1 the evident intent and git o of 
the firſt writs, that were iſſued for aſſemb- 


ling 4 4 parliament, "the members were 
nterally 


11 
„2 4 


l 
literally to be · choſen' from among the 
vety people to whom theſe writs were 
directed; ſo that, in ſtrictneſss a great 
part of the ſeats in that houſe ſhould; at 
this day, be occupied, according to theſe 
lovers of antiquity, by the reſpectable pot - 

boilers of Hindon; Shafteſbury, &ci e. 


The Commons of England are now 
compoſed of all ranks of men, from the 
eldeſt ſon of the firſt duke, to e very 
loweſt voter in one of theſe] boroughs ; 
and, till the friends of confuſion ſhall 
have accompliſhed their wiſhes, by abo- 
liſhing every kind of gradation amongſt 
men, and by pounding into one hetero- 
geneous and diſcordant maſs, all .rank; 
| property, ſcience, and every virtue, with 
the contraries of all theſe; till, in thort; 
the levelling ſpirit, which is gone abroad, 
ſhall have completely finiſhed its righs 
2 E 2 | teous 


I. ( $2 ] 
tedus work, theſe diſtinctions muſt remain 
in ſome preſervation. Amongft theſe we 
find that rank of men, from whom are 
taken repreſentatives; of the whole; and 
nothing is more certain, than that they 
ought; according to the original ſyſtem, 
to he the real electors of the ooo dele- 


gates. 


* The diſtinction antiently preſerved be- 
tween the knights, the citizens, and the 
burgeſſes, prevals no longer: they have 
now the ſame privileges, the ſame func- 
tions, and the ſame confidence; and, as 
the ſield from which they are taken, is 

very. extenſive; with reſpect to rank, pro- 
perty, and every conſideration, the ſenti- 
ment is not very ariſtocratic, Which would 
enſurce the expediency. of confining the 
ultimate power of choice to this order of 
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If what has been advanced be found- 
cd in truth, and that there muſt natu- 
rally prevail a mutual intereſt in every 
common wealth; if the welfare of the 
commonalty be the, real cate of. thoſe 
who repreſent it, it ſhould ſeem, as has 
been already ſuggeſted, of little moment 
by what means the repreſentatiye body 
of the whole is formed; however little it 
may be intended to deprive the people 
of theic ſhare i in its formation. n 
«63 40 24 | an ER Nr 20031 nhl 
e ne e 
chief objects of purſuit, that ſpecies of 
goverument, the beſt calculated to ſecure 
them, ſhould be the beſt. At the ſame 
time it is contended, that the beſt conſti- 


ttutution is that, where almoſt every indi- 


vidual has a ſhare in the government. 

Nothing, however, is more certain, than 

chat ſuch a conſtitution is the leaſt cal. 
| culated 
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culated to produce the real ner 
SEN from: ** mm and W 


2 


e the undd of dne 'FREE 
country with thoſe of any other, and ex- 
amine which has been the moſt liable to 
that bane of every human felicity, civil 
diſcord. The train of thought Which 
Hos from this reflection, is extremely 
paradoxical: it holds out to our view the 
firſt of bleffings, and ſhews us, at the 
fame time, how incapable man is of en- 
Joying it, in his preſent Rate of imper- 
fection. So generduſly impreſſed are ſome 


friends to mankind. wich the deſire of 


maintaining them in every right they in- 
herited from nature, in the infancy, of 


Society, that they loſe fight of their true 


. 2 * n 
intereſts, in their preſent ſtate of political 
e d e 
| ent Fs - +» . . ; ; 7 
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If we return with the poets to thoſe 
days of innocence " which formed the 
golden age, it muſt be allowed that. ſuch 
creatures could not poſſeſs too muck 
liberty, or too many privileges. Thoſe 
times are no more; and if it would be | 
dangerous, and in ſome reſpects not quite 
ſo decent, to revert, either for rights, or 
manners, to thoſe regions of idea and 
faney, it muſt exceed the wiſdom of man 
to aſcertain the boundary of our retroſpect. 
Nothing therefore is fo vague and un- 
ſatis factory, as the recurrence to FirsT 
PRINCIPLES, | 


Your correſpoudent, Sir, is well aware 
of the ſlippery ground, to which his phi- 
loſophy has led him. He profeſſes him- 

ſelt an enthuſiaſtic admirer of the Engliſh 
couſtitution, but honeſtly avows his opi- 

: nion, that 1 ts frame } 15 to perfect for hu 
5 man 
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man imperf ion. That we may hve to 
d. ferve the bleſſings it js calculated to 
produce, is his moſt fervent, but hopeleſs 
prayer. L408 vs, in the mean time, ſtrive 
to maintain the purity of that conſtitu- 
tion, by rendering ourſelves worthy of 
it. Tut: ad of encouraging thofe ſtruggles 
for power, which the different branches 


of that bol ſtitution are too apt to excite 3 


let us s labour to ſtrengthen | thoſe principt 1 
| of concord and union, which are the foul 
of it. It is the patt of true wiſdom to 
check thoſe efforts, however they may 
indicate the ſtrength and vigour of this 
form of government ; and to regulate ' 
thoſe exertions, which tend to felf-de- 
ſtruction. The ſtrenuous endeavours of 
our greateſt” and BEST men, muſt be di- 
rected to this falutary end, in all plans of 
r 4 in which by's wr” never 
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loſe fight of that firſt, egi much miſe 
taken — e LIBERTY, 110 


* @T\ * 1 « { Si t ; 
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It is from the fincerity of my heart, 
that I declare it as my opinion; that more 
firmneſs of mind, more vprightneſs of 

intention, more fagacity, more patriotiſm, 
aud more virtue, never reſided in the exe- 
cutive power of this realm, than at this 
day; nor in any adminiſtration to which 
that power has been delegated, If theſe | 
bleſſings are continued to us, we ſhall 
again be a happy people; if, by any fata- 
lity, we ſhould, at this crifis, be depriyed 
of them, we are undone, | 


\ 2 
= 


 Tipeak the language of every good and 
intelligent man in the kingdom, when 1 
take the liberty of conjuring vou, Sir, 
firmly to maintain the poſt, to which 
voor as anal fo wiſely and oppore 
8110 | tunely 


| 
7 
| 


£ 1 
tunely called You. ; Were I to utter more 
of the ſame. language upon this ſubject, 


even truth would become more offenſive 


to your cars, than that unmanly, unge- 


nerous, and malicious detraction, that 
telum imbelle, at which you ſmile with 


compaſſion, while it * barmleſs at 
your feet. 


1 have the honour to be, ** 
Xt _ mee ns "aw; % 

She” "aw "and reſp &c. &c. 
* 11 
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p. S. It has been thought moſt adviſ- 


able to add the very unfiniſhed ſketch of 
a plan of parliamentary reform, in a de- 


tached A ppendix, with ſome comparative 


arguments upon that, and the preſent 


mo af elefing, the. eee of 
enn! the 


6 

the people. I am perfectly ſenſible of 
the many objections to which this plan 
muſt be Lable; and 1 fear chat the moſt 
weighty will be that of its being entirely 
new. I confeſs that I have always ſeen 
much dangtr in altering, or touching the 
parts of the OLD'FABRICK ; nor can per- 
ceive, as I have already ſaid, that any great 
end can be anſwered by ſuch partial altera. 
tions. It is with the utmoſt diffidence, 
that I make an humble offer of the ſhell 
of this NEw .EDIFICE: it is totally in the 
air; the apartments of it are but lightly. 
touched; they are left for the finiſhing 
hand of thoſe who have more taſte and 
intelligence: and, if it ſhould never be 
uſeful, it may, at leaſt, amuſe as a bal 
jon, dt nl tooth n 
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4 PE P R N DI X. 


HE chief aim of the foregoing let - 

ter, is to offer a very humble opi- 
nion concerning the true nature and in- 
tention of parliamentary repreſentation; 
the abuſes it has been ſubje& to, and the 
improbability of correcting thoſe abuſes 
by the plans of reform, which ſeem to 
” intended. 


To recapitulate the ſubſtance of the 
letter; it has been urged, that every ſena- 
tor is a PUBLICK MAN, and not {imply the 

nap voice of his immediate conſti- 
; | tuents; 
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tuents ;——that the houſe” of repreſenta- 
tives would anſwer every purpoſe of theis 
inſtitution, by whatever fair and uncor- 
rupted mode they may be appointed to 
that truſt ;- that they would equally pros 
tect the rights, properties, and perſons. of 
the people, and guard their intereſt, with 
their own, Whether authoriſed by elec- 
tion, or any other diſintereſted ſpecies of 
nomination;:— that the privilege of 
ſuffrage is leſs dangerous to-publick free. 
dom, when confined to the few and in» 
telligent, than when extended to the ig 


norant, and the corrupt; — that nothing is 
more fallacious than the common notion 


that the people, even thoſe who have the 


right of voting, are literally repreſented 


by their own ſuppoſed immediate choice; 
and conſequently, that the general ex- 


tenſion of that right would induce infi- 


nite confuſion without the expected ad- 
br | vantages. 
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vantages. That, granting theſe p 
tulata, the frequency of elections could 
anfwer no end, but that of increaſing the 
opportunities of diffipation, debauchery, 
tumult, and corruption that the pre- 
ſeut method of competition, and that by 
which the candidates offer themſelves to, 
and ſolicit the ſuffrages of the people, de- 
ſtroy the idea of their free choice, and ap- 
pointment : they muſt receive thoſe who 
offer, and even in caſes of competition, 
their field of election leaves thetn but 
little ſcope, and that of rejection ſtill 
leſs. But above all, it has been urged, 
thata reform is more wanted in the Elefed, 
than in the mode of their election; ſince 
in them js veſted the truſt and power of 
the whole commons. The outline of 
the plan for the correction of theſe. evils 
is as jos. | , 


? Ho” 
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more than fix hundred. 
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The houſe of repreſentauives may con- 
fiſt of much the ſame number as at pre- 


ſent, of not leſs than ſive hundred, nor 


In order to their election, each county 
ſhould be divided into diſtricts, wich a 
town of ſome note in each diſtrict. 


4 


m Every pariſh in each of theſe” diftrits 


(upon à day fixed for the ſame operation, 


through the whole Cy to appoint one 
or more deputies, according to the num - 
ber of its inhabitants; which deputies are 
to meet, at an appointed time, at the 
chief town of the diſtrict, for the pur- 
PoE to be hereafter meas pp PRE 


* * 
. dz ? 


The manner of chuſing theſe deputies, 
and the qualification of thoſe "who ate to 
_ dem in each pariſh,” may eaſily be 
2 ſettled; 
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ſetiled: nor does it appear to be of- much 
confequence, whether that — * ge: 
neral or:confined; enn % 


#+S © + 2 


Theſe deputies, when choſen, will re- 
corye- their credentials ſigned by the mi- 
niſter and pariſh-officers, and will repre- 
ſent their pariſh'in-their chiof town. 


All che deputies, thus aſſembled from 

each pariſh of the diſtrict, will proceed 
0 the election of proper perſons to re- 
preſent the people in parliament, under 
the direction of the chief magiſtrate of 
the ſaid town for che time being. who 
will act as the returning officer, and re: 


turn the names of the gentlemen there 
3 to the ſheriff of the county. 


As the manner of a0 Wann is lo 
nearly connected with the intended regu- 
= pang lations 
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regulations concerning thoſe gentlemen, 
| who are to be the objects of theit el c- 
tion, it will be proper to proceed next to 
that material article, 


The Qualification of the candidates for 
parliament, as far as relates to the quan- 
tum of their property, muſt be fixed; but 
it ſhould not be more in land, than the 
_- preſent qualification for knights of tho 
ſhire; nor leſs, if fo little, as that for 
burgeſſes : and, beſides thoſe, thus to be 
qualified, all the ſons and brothers of 
peers,” or of opulent commoners, poſſeſſ- 
ing landed property to a certain amount 


in any part of the kingdom, ſhould be 
deemed, qualified. 


No candidate to be offered, but ſuch as 
has been ſettled for a certain time within 


the diſtrict, except ſuch brothers, and ſons 
* F * of 
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of peers, at and; great families, che chief of 
ieh miles muſt allo be ſenled within 
„ « 


As " po to this plan, the num⸗ 


3.147 


"Pere thus to be appointed, as pfoper re- 


© preſematives of of the people, are not li- 
"mited; every gentleman, qualified 48 above, 
within the diſtrict, h ſend in bis pre- 
"renkons in writing to the revuriling offi- 
cer thereof, offering himſclf as a cahdi- 


2) . 


date . without appearing in the towel upon 
| the day of clection. e 


«+ 


| | The na names of all the candidates being 

1 in the polleffion of the returning 
officer, they muſt be propoſed, ſeparately 
and diſtinctly, to the deputics of the pa- 

© ae and every calididate to be eſteemed 
an objef? of their cl dict, who has not the ne- 


© gatfod of a majority of chele deputios. 


All 


* 


E- 
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- All, che gentemen,, thus, approved pf, 
are 10 tobe returned from che ſeveral diſ- 
1 wicts 10 dhe ſheriff, and to be regiſtered 
ag the body of men, from whom the re- 
Pteſcgtatixes of that ; COULY are to be ul- 


1 


©. * , 
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* upon this 1 wk wk will 
ſend a gertain proportion of members to 


9 2 * 


.  Frliament, the ' quota, of each may be 


- 


9 by ballot, by the : gentlemen them- 


8 ** 


1 ſelyes w ho are thus regiſtered. Mk 


W Www % 


And, as the friends of annval parlia- 


ments may expect, in ſuch. a ſcheme, ſome 
attention to their principles, it may not be 


. ame to change one fifth part (as nearly as 


can he aſcertained) of the houſe of com- 
mons annpally, fo that nearly one fi of 
. the es of every county may be 


© „ dt 


Fa | | lieving, 
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eving. as well as thoſe to be relieved, will 
- be likewiſe chofen by ballot from amongſt 
_ thernfelyes, by the gentlemen regiſtered 
s above, provided the whole number be 
changed during the ſive years; at the ex- 
piration of which term, another general 
election will take gs the ſameplan. 

} [FF © FIVE | 
In cafe of a vacancy by death, or any 
' oth& cauſe, that vacancy to be filled by 
the fame RN and an immediate 
ballot be proceeded upon for that purpoſe. 


eee nothing has hitherto been faid of 
"the cities and borovghs, it may be pro- 
per to add, that” thoſe amongſt them, 
which are to retain the right of ſending 
55 their own delegates, will be ſo far incor- 


porated with the county to which they 
belong, as that their members will be re- 
© Sarde as mop of chat quota; which the 
county 
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county is authoriſed to ſend to parlia- 
ment. With reſpect, however, o the ' 
boroughs, it may be worth confidering 
of what advantage it may be to them, in 
general, to retain. their immediate right 
il of ſending repreſentatives, ſhould ſuch a a 
. plan, with all its regulations, be put in prac- 
tice 3 obliged to clect from their own 
y diſtricts, and in the fair method eſta- 
y bliſhed in the counties, they would not 


0) . = ww 


te find their account in preſerying their fran- | 

e. chiſe, and might prudently acquieſce in the | 
mode ſettled for the other pariſhes, 

o- The boropghs, uſually eſteemed pri. 


n, vate property, would, upon the. ſame 
ng principle, loſe their value: a due com- 
r- penſation might be mage to the proprics 
ey tors of them. 

fe- 
he The . cightof en in 7 two 
5 Univerſities, 
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Univerſities, in oatah and Weſtminſter, | 
to rembin unaltered. ] 

With reſpect to the other cities, and 
great wading towns, ſuch regulations may 
be propoſed, vpon this liberal, and in- 
corruptſble plan, as would be perfectly | 
ſatisfactory. Very ufeful members of 
patliament may be ſent from amoöngſt 
theraſelyes ; and? upon that account, the 
qualifedtien in landed properiy, might, in 
ſome inſtances, be commuted, l 

This introduces the confideration, that 
the Commercial intereſt may ſeem to be 
diſregarded in this ſkerch. The projector, 
perfectly unconſcious of wy partial or 
contraſted ſentiments, cannot admit the 
idea of any competition, or'' oppoſition 
between the landed and commercial intereſt. 
They depend upon each other} and, for 


2212119 7 J their 


7s 


their mutual advantage, they aſſiſt each 
©, 47 >, 


other. It Fel be obſerved" too, cat nöm- 
bers of the mercantils TobjuRts' Se 


kingdom have rea 8 their property, 


; 


and unite in their perſons both theſe in- 
tereſts : : there c can, therefore, be no danger 1 
in this country, that the conimercial can 


4 * 
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be negledted, " vrt 
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As very bad conſequences have tefillied! 
from the lütle attention that has Wen 
paid to the eſſential article of qual, eation, s 
it is io be hoped that care will be taken to 
preventa poſſibility of evaſion, under any 


plan of reform that may be adopted. 


"That which is now | humbly propoſed, 
being evidently founded. upon the moſt 
pure and liberal Principles, the excluſion 
of every ſpecies of undue and corrupt 1. 


Ar appear 1 10 be clfQuared; "and a 
* 3 9 143 a fir 
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9 repreſentation of the people. to be 
eſtabliſhed upon the ſafeſt, and moſt con- 
ſtitutional foundation. 


In return, it appears highly expedient | 
that a certain number of the officers of 
the crown ſhould have ſeats in the houſe 
of commons, in right of their offices - fuch 

as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Secretary at War, the Attorney and Soli- 
citor-General, the Vice-C W the 
Treaſurer, and Comptroller of the Houſe- 
bold, (if they are not peer) ang foch 


others as may be named. 


To maintain in their due equilibrium 
he weight and power of each of the three 
eſtates, and to protect from inſult and in- 
jury the known conſtitutional preroga - 
tives, and privileges of all of them, is the 
ban of every honeſt, and intelligent En- 

Rm 
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gliſnman. Whatever daring, ” unprinci- 
pled ER wy" bare been made to 
bobſtruct 


Such attempts, at ſuch a criſis, will be an inde- 
lible diſgrace to the annals of this country, and will 
caſt equal ignominy/ upon the characters of their 
authors, and upon thoſe of their ſervile abettors. 
Such attacbę upon the conſtitution; ſuch unprovoked 
inſults upon the he of princes, are mere ſport to 
minds, which have dared, in the face of Heaven, - 

and their injured country, to coaleſce in infamy. To 
affiſt and ſupport ſuch leaders may alfo be the play of 
thoſe, who, without religion, without virtue, and 
without property, are, from morn to morn, vo- 
mitted forth in broad day · light, from the foul jaws 
of thoſe deteſtable nurſeries of deceit and immora- 
lity, to guard, as ſenators, the rights, properties, 
and liberties of a great nation. To ſuch theſe at- 
tempts may be ſport and profit; but that gentle- 
men of rank and fortune, to whom that nation 

looks for protection and ſalvation, ſhould ſubmit to 
be the dupes, the tools, the objects of the deri ſion 
ol ſuch characters, paſſes comprehenſion. Such in- 
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obſtruẽt the operation of ihe exggutive . 
ach. in its. undoubted rights, that of. 
0 diſſolving 


ſtances of weaknefs, of ductilit y, and of the preva- 

lence of bad examples, whilſt they prove the dan- 
ger of, great talents without morals, eyinge the ne- 
ceſity of a ſpeedy and radical reform in the Houſe 
of Repreſentatives. For this we; muſt look. up to 
that able, upright, and. truly diſintereſted Young, 
Man, whoſe, talents and virtues alone render him the 
oliect of the, malice" and hatred; of thoſe, who, in 
theſe, qualities, are conſcious of their inferiority... 
Hence that unwanly, that illiberal detraction from 
thoſe virtues ; and hence thoſe malicious attempts 

to diſtreſs and impede. the public buſineſs, to which 
a ſet of gentlemen; profefing moderation, impar- 
tiality, independence, and patriotifin, are fo infa- 

tuated as to lend their aſſiſtance. The moſt unpar- 


donable offence of the Miniſter i is, that he ig the 
Miniſter, and muſt continue to be ſo, as long as he 
merits the protection of his Sovereign and his coun- 
wry. The only crime that can be laid to his charge, 
js his extreme youth, and, heinous as it may be 


3 
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diſſolving .parliatnents is one of the moſt 
indubitable, and moſt expedient, Which 
the-wiſdom of the lawis has veſted in the 
crown; as much for unn en Wald. 
auge 


The exerciſe of this part of the royal 
W y/17 would be e. facilitated by 
; 4 | Auch 


nothing is more certain than chat 2 1 
and his pretended friends; are daily contributing to- 
wards its correction. That foſtering hot-bed of 
dung and dirt, which they are kindly heaping upon | 
him, will ripen his youth into mature age more 
ſpeedily, and effectually, than time or ordinary ex- 
petience.——Let it not be ſuppoſed, that theſe fen 
tients flow from an inordinate attachment to pre- 
rogative: The foregoing plan, which confines the 


influence of the crown to the hearts of its ſubjects, 
muſt defend the author from ſuch an imputation. 
He knows and feels the vittues and the patriotiſm of 
the preſent father. of bis people; but be ferls al ſo the 
neceſſity of guarding againſt thoſe, who may here- 
after evince a contrary diſpaſition. 


[ 0765] 
ſuch a plan as is here ſketched; and that, 
with no other inconvenience; or loſs of 
time, than the meeting of the regiſlered 
men in every county, to ballot a- freſſ for 
the whole number of their repreſentatives. 


But ſhould not the diſſolution be at ſuch a 
ſcafon as to require great expedition; and 
| ſhould it be the deſire of the crown to ap- 
peal again to the people at large, the elec - 
tion of regiſtered men might he proceeded . 
on; the temper of the times might occa- / 
ſion a change in the returns, from the ſe - 
veral diſtricts, to the ſheriffs of the coun- 
ties; and gentlemen might offer them- 
ſelves, who had before been diſinclined to 
the ſervice, 


Were it paſſible to reconcile the minds 
of men to ſo much novelty, and were it, 
not in human nature to prefer — ills it 

Know, 


W.8 


knows, to advantages it has not experienced; 
it muſt be confeſſed, that a plan of this 
kind might merit, the attention, and im- 
proyement of abler heads. It ſeems to 
promiſe an adequate repreſentation. of the 
people, free from any unconſtitutional 
influence, or corruption; and, if the qua- 
lifications of the candidates are ſtrialy 
attended to, it promiſes alſo to- purge the 
Houſe of Commons of its moſt dan 
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1, Tage 14, Ling 7 for members, r read numbers. 
23 laſt line, dele alſo, 

47, J. 14, for and, read are. 
52, J. 4, read the before repreſentatives. 


